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ABSTRACT 

This paper explores some of the issues involved in 
assessing nat ional-curric ' im standards at the local level. Some of 
the things that might foster the use of high-quality assessments 
include: (1) feasible and assessable state content standards; (2) a 
clear purpose for each assessment; (3) an emphasis on valid, fair, 
and reliable classroom assessment; (4) rethinking preservice teacher 
training and certification requirements; (5) adequate inservice 
training for teachers; (6) prototype assessments and scoring rubrics; 
(7) some good public relations; and (8) adequate time and resources 
for developing, implementing, and revising the assessments, (Contains 
6 references.) (Author/SLD) 
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Abstract 

This paper e tplores some of the issues involved in assessing national curriculum standards at the 
local level. Some of the things that might foster use of high quality assessments include: (1) 
feasible and assessable state content standards; (2) a clear purpose for each assessment; (3) an 
emphasis on valid, fair and reliable classroom assessment; (4) rethinking preservice teacher 
training and certification requirements; (5) adequate inservice training for teachers; (6) prototype 
assessments and scoring rubrics; (7) some good PR; and (8) adequate time and resources for 
developing, implementing and revising the assessments. 



Tta issue of how national sandatds win be assessed a. the .oca. .eve> will clearly have 
^codowid.^po.ieie, Mc****-*-****- Wha-'shappenedinour 
state masses whar migh. occur when the „ado„a> standards a. adopted. » the ntid-80, 
Bltooi s es,ab,ished 34 g oa,s to .earning in si, subject areas. Many of these goals are assessed 
b y muhiple-choice sta,e assessments in reading. ma,h, scienee and social studies; .here is a,o 
a aatewide performance assessment rn writing. In addition ro tire state assessment, each of *e 
sate . s 930 districts has heen re q aired ro have curricuinm objectives hased on the srare go* and 
to assess a— of those objectives every year, asing vatid, retiabie and fair measure, 
NeaI ,y every district responded ro .he assessment recrements by administering norm-referenced 
KSK Tfcose disnicrs did so seen, in .he knowledge rha. evening one needed .o .mow aeon, 
vaHdity, teHabUU, and fairness was eonrained in ,he res, publishers- manna,, This information 
was regarded wi.h a eerutin awe. since i, was bo* scientific (anything mar employs numbers wrth 
te many deeim, p.aces ^ be scientific) and unreached by human hands (or a, ,eas, those 
of me disrrie. staff, who Knew tha, the information was in me manua. somewhere, bu, hadn, 
iMm around to looking a, it yet). Everything proceeded smoom.y for a num*r of years. 
Mhough me .earning obiectives generaUy .anguished ignored in fi.e cabinets, the standardised 

compliance and inaction and c.assroom assessments received no scnttiny whatever. Reliability 
an, vahdtiy were considered on.y within me context of standardized resting (insofar as anyone 
ttoug h, about mem a. a..). Then in .99. me smre announced dreir new sehoo. accredits 
system and all hell broke loose. 

LU ce mosr stares, M used ,o base public school accreditation on compliance with sate 
,aw. If a school had fire extinguishers, ex., signs, certified teachers and tire necessary amounr 
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of instructional rime, it was pretty well assured of maintaining its accreditation. Under the new 
guidelines, however, compliance with state law is only one of the three factors that are 
considered. The other two are performance on the state assessments and an elaborate curriculum, 
instruction and assessmen, framework to be developed by each school. To create mis framework 
every school faculty is to cooperatively develop learning outcomes (that's Mnoisan for content 
standards) ma, address each of the 34 sate learning goals. They must plan and document that 
ftey deliver instruction that is aligned with the outcomes. So far, nothing revolutionary. What 
is extraordinary is the associated assessmen, system tira, me school staff mus, also develop ,o 
measure attainment of me learning outeomes. The state retires a minimum of two assessment 
per outcome, a, leas, one of which must be a performance assessment. Depending on me number 
of outcomes, this could easily add up to over 100 assessments per grade. Records of the result 
of each of these assessments must be maintained for the student population as a whole and 
disaggregated by a host of group membership variables. Tne object is to provide data to drive 
,he school's improvement plan. Finally, detailed, written evidence of the validity, reliability and 
fairness of each of these dozens of performance and other assessment mus, be obtelned by the 
school staff and submitted for state inspection. All of this fairly sophisticated assessmen. 
development mus, be done within about two years by people who may have had no measurement 
training a, all, since Illinois inexplicably does no, require a measuremen, course for teacher 
certificauon. Or even administrative certification, for that matter. The magnitude of the schools' 
task is enormous and the timeline is tight. 

After a year of working wim school staff on dreir assessment, I've observed that tire 
reaction of mos, teachers and principal can be described remarkably well using tire stages tira, 
EHsabem Kubler-Ross (1969) outtined in On Death and Dying: denial, anger, bargaining, 
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depression and acceptance. Those in denial say things like, "The sute's no, really going ,o 
enforce all those crazy requirements." Tha, kind of thinking gives way to anger ("How dare 
toy ask us to do all of this without providing time, money and training?"), bargaining ("Is a 
five-word answer still considered a short answer, or can we counr thar as an attended-response 
performance assessment), depression ("This is hopeless. I don't have the energy to even think 

about this.") and, finally, acceptance. 

The amount of work to be done is truly staggering. Not only must teachers develop 
.earning outcomes, bu, .hey must revamp their lesson plans to address the new outcomes, while 
a, the same rime constructing dozens of professional quality assessment, Part of the what makes 
to process so overwhelming for teachers and principals is to requirement ma, toy documen, 
to validity, reliability and fairness of their classroom assessments. They are not used to having 
ton classroom assessments scrutinized for .echnical quality and toy tegani tha, type of 
information as strictly to province of psychometrician, Another major problem is toir 
enfamiliarity with the development and use of performance assessments, particularly how to 
establish scoring rubrics ,ha, focus on to mos, relevan, dimensions of studen, performance and 
which can be applied in a consis,en, fashion by all of to .eachers a, a grade level. Couple these 
ty pes of concerns with elementary teachers' probable discomfort with to intricacies of to many 
subject areas in which national s,a„dards are being developed and you get some indication of to 
issues tha, will be encountered wh-n schools begin to assess to national s,andards locally. 

,f to national standards are going ,o be measured well a, to local level, quality 
classroom assessment, including many types of performance assessment will be critical. The 
once-a-year snapshot to, a district's norm teferenced test provides will not be enough, jus, as 
i, never has been enough to guide instruction on a day-to-day basis. Despite what might appear 
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at the marketplace, teachers will almost certainly need to develop and score some of their own 
assessments. In the remainder of this paper, I will suggest some things that might foster use of 

that will be needed to support instruction addressing the 



the high quality classroom assessments 
national standards. 



t The «OU coven, shards shouU be feasible art assessable. Otherwise, they will be 
unite justifiably ignored. Despite the recommendation to the National Education Goals 
Pane. (Wurtt & Ma.com, 1993) that state content standards be feasible and assessable, 
preUminary information about some of the national standatds suggests that these qualities 
aren't always uppermost in the developers' minds. This is exemplified by the high school 
social studies teacher who said tha, the 439 pages of draft standi in history, geography 
and civics wouldn't be a preb.em "if you give me the iatitude no, to graduate srudenrs 
until they're 28 years old" (cited in Viadero, 1994). The states need to be sensitive ro 
such concerns as they decide wha, parts of the national standards to incorporate in tireir 

curriculum frameworks. 

In addition to being feasible, the national and stare content standards should be 
durable. If accountability is emphasized, anything tha, can', be readily assessed will 
be pushed aside, if it's not obvious to the average classroom reacher how ,o assess some 
eonren, standards, the subject groups would do well ,o provide some good prototype, 
„ is word, keeping in mind ma, most people doing the assessing a, me elementary level 
will not be content area experts. 
2. Clarify ,he purpose of each assessmen,. Have a clear vision of what each assessment is 
intended «o accomplish. It is necessary to make the distinction between assessments 
primarily intended to inform classroom instruction on a day-to-day basis and 
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accountability measure, And despite .he often-heard complaints abon. too much Ksting, 
U is not realistic .o expee. that a single measnre will provide useful information for both 
pulses. Multiple measures are given considerable lip service, bu, drey are ,00 rarely 
employed in pracdce. Expeedng a single measure ,o do too much will cause problems, 
no matter whether it's a standardized test or a performance assessment 

Emphasize 0* imparlance of valid, reliable affair classroom assess***. P- aware 
to, this recommendation may sound stiange in view of the way .his requirement was 
received in Illinois, bu. .hese charac.ens.ics a. crucial and .00 often ignored, especially 
with regard ,0 performance assessment The criticisms of smndardized nt. have been 
extensively discussed generally relate either direcdy or indirectiy .0 me tests' validity. 
For example, instruction can become so tied .0 me forma, and content of the test that 
important content and skills never get covered and re-use of the same test may lead » 
higher scores without a corresponding increase in actual achievement level, The same 
togs can happen with outer types of assessments as we,,. We need ,0 be sure Ota, 
assessments adequacy cover the instructional content, that results are generalise, and 
flra, scoring is reliable. The fac. that an assessment is low-smkes doesn't mean *»« 
validity and reliability aren't important We sdl, want ,0 have good informadon on which 
to base decisions about students. 

4. MM* presence raining and certification reamremenls. Rick Stiggins (1988), in his 
s ,udics of classroom assessment, found that even if .eachers have received preservice 
.raining in assessmen. (and many have no,), .ha. tiaining was no, perceived as being 
helpful in day-to-day classroom activities. That's because measurement courses have 
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^ focused on standardized tests and stadsdca. concept, "My assents, 
prance assessment, tests <~ accompany — , -d oral <— -aU k ey 
stra ,egie S of Cassroom assessment vir^Iy ignored" (p. 365). If states require 
ra eamngfu, and usefu, measurement training, then ft. -her — ns will 



surely provide it 
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will eventually go a .ong way reward advancing the cause of reaching and assessing rhe 

it „ pessary tha, subsranrial amounts o, inservice gaining be provided S o rha, teachers 
wffl know how ,o cons™, and appropriately use ad of the different rypes of assessments 

which rhere mus, he many paxurers-state departments of ecucadon, universities, drsmcr 
aaminisnators, regional eoucarional lahs, tes, and textbook publishers, rhe federa. 

• • ti,. tast, is monumental. It will be expen.tve, 
government, professional organ.zat.ons. The task rs monume 

but .he cost of not doing it will be greater srffl. 

6 ft** teackers W.U „c assessn.ru «* ana scorin, rubrics. » a .0. easier 
to come up with your own assessment if you have go* models to follow. U*r, 
Shepard has been working intensively wirh some element schoo, reachers in Coiorado. 
When asked what advice she had for orhers doing assessment taming, Shepard (personal 
communicabon, February 18, 1994) said. "Give rhem «*• Teachers wan, and need 

where models would be he.pful is textbooks and accompanying teacher's manua,s, once 
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they come to reflect the national standards. Replace (or at least augment) some of those 
matching, true-false and multiple-choice questions at the end of the chapter (especially 
those that assess only recall) with some extended-response questions and ideas for 
projects and performances that require the student to display some critical thinking skills. 
Include the scoring rubrics, so that both students and teachers have a clear idea of what 
to aim for. If the national standards groups truly want to influence classroom practice, 
they will provide models that can be used in classrooms by all teachers, not just subject 
area specialists. These models must include some suggested scoring guidelines that 
include a detailed description of what each point on the rating scale means. It's been my 
experience that it's much easier to find worthwhile instructional tasks than . is to devise 
the scoring rubrics that will turn those tasks into good assessments. It is for that reason 
that I was pleased to see the extensive collection of rubrics in Marzano, Pickering and 
McTighe's Assessing Student Outcomes (1993). More of that is needed. I can envision 
a CD-ROM disk that can store hundreds of performance tasks and rubrics indexed by the 
content standards addressed and grade level. 

7. Do some good PR. In this era of site-based management and local empowerment, many 
view the imposition of state standards, let alone national ones as paradoxical at best and 
repugnant at worst, especially in light of how little funding comes from the federal 
government. Although that kind of thinking is based on misconceptions about the 
national standards, those feelings must be addressed. Explain-to teachers, administrators, 
parents, school board members, legislators, students, the business community-why it's 
important and beneficial to assess the national standards well. 
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8. Provide adequate time and resources for develop^, implementing and revisim 
assessment A survey of Illinois educators (Kol.s. Matter. Per,™ end YafctmowsB, 
1994) indicted tm one of .heir mos, serious concerns about the new accredit 
system was how little rime was allocated to developing and validating assessments. A 
comprehensive system of quality assessments will no, be cheap and it won't come quickly 
either. But it can be done. Once we all arrive at the stage of acceptance. 
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